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WoRD PROCESSING . 


The army of aggressive little companies 
that have moved into the word process- 
ing business includes one brash recruit 
that few observers had expected to be on 
its feet for muster at all. Compucorp of 
Santa Monica, Calif., founded in 1968 to 
build programmable calculators, went 
through near-fatal bankruptcy proceed- 
ings in 1976 after losing its major cus- 
tomer, the Monroe Div. of Litton Indus- 
tries Inc. 

Now a resuscitated Compucorp is 


launching a word processing offensive — 
_ based on innovative products that some 


experts prefer to those of such estab- 
lished suppliers as International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. and Wang Lab- 
oratories Inc. That is quite a feat for an 
outfit whose sales plunged from $29 mil- 


lion in 1973 to just $2 million in 1977 and 


that has lost money almost continually 
for seven years. 

Elmer R. Easton, Compucorp’s co- 
founder and president, believes that by 
1984 he can win 2% of the fast-growing 
word processor market and thus gener- 
ate sales of $100 million that year. “That 
is absolutely reasonable to expect,” 
claims Easton. Last year, Compucorp 
had sales of $9.2 million, on which it 
may have earned a small profit. Such 
bravado is common in emerging indus- 
tries, but some Wall Street analysts 


actually agree with Easton. And even a 


competitor, John Raffo, director of mar- 
ket planning and development at Wang 
Labs, declares that Compucorp “bears 
watching —they may go places.” 

A ‘brilliant’ spelier. This optimism hangs, 
initially, on the stand-alone Omega word 
processor that Compucorp introduced 
last year and recently improved. Its 
main innovation is an electronic spelling 
“dictionary” that outclasses the other 
major dictionary-equipped processor 
now available, 1nm’s Displaywriter. Com- 
pucorp’s new Model 685, on which deliv- 
eries start April 1, offers a 1 million- 
word programmable dictionary that not 
only spots a misspelled word in a letter 
or document being typed but also dis- 
plays the closest correctly spelled ver- 
sion of the word. The user picks the right 
spelling, and the machine automatically 
inserts it in the text. IBM’s dictionary 
merely warns that a word is misspelled, 
and its memory is limited to 50,000 
words, of which all but 500 are etched 
permanently in its memory. 
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The two word processors appear to be ~~ 


BM and Wang 


comparably priced. The Compucorp unit, 
containing the new 5'/-inch, so-called 


Winchester disk memory, sells for 
$12,995, including a half-page display 


screen and letter-quality printer. IBM’s 
basic Displaywriter goes for only $8,000, 
but software and other add-ons boost the 


price to around the 685’s level, Compu- 


corp claims. 
Wang’s Raffo calls Compucorp’s dic- 
tionary “brilliant.” But he adds that 


Wang will offer a better one later this 


year. Most other word processor build- 
ers, which number close to 100, are 


working on a similar feature. Compu- 


eorp’s designers believe they can stay 
one jump ahead, though. “We'll have 
some more surprises later this year,” 
promises Kas Terhorst, Compucorp’s 
marketing vice-president. 

Keeping up with the rough-and-tum- 
ble competition in this fast-growing 
market will be tough, however. Firstly, 
“How can they sell it so I can find one?” 
asks Amy D. Wohl, a Philadelphia word 
processing consultant who likes Compu- 
corp’s product but believes that market- 
ing and service pose serious problems for 
such a small company. Compucorp can- 
not afford its own sales force, so it must 
court independent dealers whose per- 
formance is hard to control. The compa- 
ny has 40 dealers lined up but needs at 
least 100, admits Easton. | 

Capital is another problem. Compu- 


corp needs it for advertising and to 


broaden its product line to include the 
multistation systems that most analysts 
consider essential to ultimate success in 
word processing. Easton is aiming to 
offer his first such “cluster” system in 
the fall. That will be almost precisely a 
year after he sold $2.4 million in stock 
and debentures, and he hopes to go back 
to Wall Street to raise another $5 mil- 
lion later this year. 

A string of successes. Compucorp does 
have strengths that other small word 
processor hopefuls lack, however. One is 
a group of loyal European distributors, 
most of whom bought stock to help East- 
on pull his company out of bankruptcy 
proceedings. Following that trauma, 
Compucorp developed a desktop comput- 
er based on a Zilog microprocessor to 
replace its old calculator line. European 
customers, including the Danish army 
and Belgium’s railways, have bought 
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65% of these units, which are the hard- 
ware backbone of Compucorp’s new 
word processors. 

Compucorp also is acquiring credibili- 
ty, thanks to several recent events. In 
December the company won a hotly 
fought competition to supply $3 million 


in word processors to a Texas state agen- 


ey. The Library of Congress has picked 
Compucorp—along with Xerox, Lexi- 
tron, and cpT—to bid on a system to pro- 


~ duce research reports. And Facit of 


Sweden has chosen Compucorp to supply 
private-label word processors for it to 
market in Scandinavia. 

Easton, a 53-year-old engineer with a 
clear taste for entrepreneurship, may be 
primarily interested in fattening Com- 
pucorp for sale, in the view of some com- 
petitors. Easton admits that he is open 
to offers. A year ago he discussed acqui- 
sition by Savin Corp., but he quickly 
rejected the copier company’s suggested 
price of $1 per Compucorp share. Easton 
maintained that the shares were worth 
$15 apiece. They are now trading at close 
to $9. Easton did agree to a merger with 
Litton in 1969, but Litton backed off, 
apparently because its stock price fell. 

Easton insists that Compucorp can 
become a serious factor in word process- 
ing on its own without having to merge 
with a larger company. He expects to 
earn a profit this year, on sales that may 
double to $20 million. That performance, 
he says, after all the recent lean years, 
will finally make him feel “comfortable” 
again. _ if 
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